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LANNERS are in the business of mak- 
ing predictions. And they are right 
far more often than they are wrong 
The major predictions made by 
speakers at the 
American 


various 
annual conference of the 
Society of Planning Officials 
(p. 164) point up the problems that can be 
expected by city managers and other mu- 
nicipal officials in 1975. 

To no one’s surprise metropolitan areas 
will increase substantially in population 
within the next 20 years. It is particularly 
noteworthy, however, that during this time 


26,000,000 people will settle in the open, 


unincorporated territory within those metro- 
politan areas. The slums of the future will be 
in suburbia as housing developments wear 
out and are passed on to the lower income 
groups. 

In addition to the threat of 
blight, the suburban areas can lose in an- 
other way through the loss of open land. The 
outward push of population, commerce, and 
industry will engulf all open land except in 
those areas where the state and county gov- 


housing 


ernments, working together, take positive 
steps soon to preserve open spaces for farms, 
parks, water conservation, and recreational 
areas. 

Families will be moving more than ever 
before. More families are inclined to change 
their housing as the size of the family grows 
and declines, and business and governmen- 
tal employment increasingly require inter- 
city moves. The average family of the future 
may start with a young couple in their early 
20’s living in a city apartment and then 
moving to the suburbs as the family grows. 
In later life they will move back to a city 
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apartment. The situation easily can be com- 
plicated by moves to two or three cities to 
Thus the 
‘“‘average” couple over a lifetime easily 


meet transfers or changes in jobs. 
can 
live in seven or eight housing units in three 
or four cities. Does this mean a net loss in 


civic leadership or simply more turnover 


among the people from whom such leaders 
are drawn? 

A revitalized central business district will 
enable the core of the city to hold its own 
against competition from outlying shop- 
ping centers and other economic develop- 
Cincinnati is the 
other cities in a program that is feasible and 


ments. leading way for 
reasonable in cost and that can be accom- 
plished in a relatively short period of time. 

Urban aesthetics was stated at the ASPO 
conference as a hope rather than a predic- 
tion. If the planner and the architect can get 
to know people better in developing residen- 
tial areas it may be that the core of the city, 
especially the larger city, can be preserved. 
If the neighborhood can provide a sense of 
belonging to the city, it can restore the more 
central portions of the cities as desirable 
places to live. 

Finally, governmental 
officials will work more closely on planning 


businessmen and 
than ever was thought possible. It may dis- 
may the more doctrinaire of their conserva- 
tive and liberal brethren, but it will come 
about. It will come about through financial 
support of public and private planning 
agencies, through cooperative endeavors in 
redeveloping the central business district, in 
the establishment and promotion of indus- 
trial parks and other aids to industry, and in 
a continuing program of economic studies. 
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Financing Municipal Police and Fire Services 


By RAYMOND E. HARBAUGH* 
City Manager, Galesburg, Illinois 


A careful, step-by-step analysts of the public safety program is needed to measure 


this service against available municipal revenues. 


HE problem of financing police and 
fire services today is brought sharply 
into focus by legislation enacted in 
many states guaranteeing minimum wages 
and reducing the number of work hours per 
week. Last year the Illinois Legislature en- 
acted the 56-hour-week law for firemen, for 
any city with a population of over 12,000, 
effective January 1, 1958. 


TRENDS IN Cost 


The median firemen’s work week in cities 
in the 25,000-50,000 population group in 
1950, for example, was 72 hours, and it has 
dropped to 67 hours in 1955 and 1956, and 
63 hours in 1957. During that same period, 
however, median maximum salaries for this 
population group went from $3,053 to 
$4,408. In effect, the hourly salary for fire- 
men was raised from 82 cents to $1.35 or an 
increase of 65 per cent in budget salary re- 
quirements in eight years. The above figures 
do not include the additional cost of paid 
holidays, additional vacation leave, sick 
leave, and other fringe benefits awarded to 
the firemen during these years. 

The median work hours for policemen in 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000 for this same period 
dropped from 48 hours to 40 hours, and the 
median maximum salary was raised from 
$3,060 to $4,458. Policemen’s salaries were 
increased from $1.23 per hour to $2.14 per 
hour, an increase of 74 per cent in budget 
salary requirements in eight years. 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harbaugh was assistant 
to the city manager of Wichita, Kansas, and city 
manager of Wood River, Illinois, prior to appoint- 
ment to his present position in June, 1957. He holds 
a master’s degree from the University of Missouri 
with major course work in political science and edu- 
cation and has completed all course requirements 


in the graduate program in city management at the 
University of Kansas. 


Cities with populations below 25,000 and 
above 50,000 have also felt the same surge 
in budget requirements for personal serv- 
ices. All municipal employees have gained 
lower hours and higher pay during this 
time. City employees deserve wages com- 
parable to those paid for like work in the 
community. However, the budgetary prob- 
lem does not look very bright when city 
officials consider tax limits; the limited 
sources of additional revenues; and the fore- 
casts, made by Edmond F. Ricketts of Public 
Administration Service, based on trends in 
cities and industry. Some of Mr. Ricketts’ 
forecasts that are pertinent here are as 
follows: 


1. Wage and salary rates, which will continue 
to increase when the consumers price index is 
ascending slowly, . . . will move upwards gradu- 
ally when the cost of living remains stable, and 

. . will remain unchanged even if the direction 
of the index . . . begins to reverse itself percep- 
tibly. 

2. A maximum work week of 40 hours for all 
employees. 

3. Time and one-half for time over eight 
hours per day and 40 hours per week, as well as 
premium pay for Sunday and holiday work. 

4. Other payments in addition to cash salary, 
such as afternoon and night shift differentials; 
hazard pay, travel time compensation; payment 
for meals which occur during a period of over- 
time; and a minimum of two or four hours pay 
for reporting for regular duty even when condi- 
tions prevent regular work, and a similar ar- 
rangement as well as premium pay for call-backs. 

5. Shorter period between within-range pay 
increases, and more often than not a system of 
increments which is based upon length of service 
rather than upon some assessment of the quality 
of performance. 
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FINANCING POLICE 


6. Hospital and medical cost insurance and 
life insurance for employees, paid for in part or 
entirely by the city. 

7. Retirement plans which include federal 
social security and special local benefits as well. 


There is no doubt in the writer’s mind 
that the firemen’s work week, for example, 
will be lowered in most states to 56 hours, 
then 48, and eventually 40 hours. Other 
employee benefits will be realized through 
union bargaining and the competition with 
local firms to recruit and retain competent 
personnel. The problem stated in a different 
way is that Galesburg’s budget for personal 
services this year amounts to 60 per cent of 
its operating budget as compared to 43 per 
cent in 1953, with more personnel on the 
payroll in 1953. 

An additional cost is that of improving 
the standard of public safety service. Very 
few cities have or can afford the number of 
policemen and firemen recommended by the 
National Safety Council and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


PossIBLE SOLUTIONS 

Three solutions or combinations of these 
solutions appear to be feasible: (1) reduce 
the number of personnel as salaries go up 
and thereby live within anticipated reve- 
nues; (2) raise taxes and revenues from 
sources other than taxes; or (3) make better 
use of the person’s work hours, thereby low- 
ering unit costs. 

The first solution, that of reducing per- 
sonnel, is feasible providing the citizens are 
willing to assume more of the risks and to 
accept lower standards of service. Some 
cities have used this method to “‘shock’’ the 
citizens into a realization that the city does 
not have enough money to make ends meet. 
The usual procedure is to add the necessary 
firemen and policemen to make up for the 
decrease in hours, and either go deeper in 
debt for the other services or abolish or de- 
crease some of them. 

Many cities are not adding personnel 
when hours are decreased but are creating 
volunteer police and fire forces to augment 
the shortage. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters credits the city with one fire- 
man for every four volunteers. Unfortunate- 
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ly, however, many cities are adding the 
necessary full-time policemen and firemen 
to make up the difference in work hours and 
consequently lowering the number working 
on streets, sewers, and other maintenance 
services. This solution is not the answer un- 
less the citizens are opposed to any tax 
increase. 

Another solution to the posing financial 
problem is to raise property taxes and seek 
additional sources of revenue. Most of the 
cities in Illinois, for example, are levying 
taxes at the maximum levy limit rates for 
operating funds, and have been for years. 
Additional sources of revenue are available 
in many states but doubly unpopular during 
this period of recession and rising prices. 
Even if the city does have the necessary 
revenue to meet the rising costs, the chief 
administrator is not doing his job when he 
relaxes his effort to provide services to the 
taxpayers at the minimum amount of cost. 

A third solution, that of making better 
use of manpower, is a real challenge to the 
professional administrator. It is not to be 
inferred from this statement that adminis- 
trators have not been trying to economize. 
Today’s financial crisis demands that the 
administrator free himself from the shackles 
of custom, tradition, and the practice of 
blindly transplanting practices of other 
cities to his without fully analyzing the prob- 
lems at hand. Today’s administrator must 
be equipped with the tools to evaluate the 
city’s problems; be able to evaluate objec- 
tively how well he is doing with what he 
has; be able to establish lines of communi- 
cations with his fellow employees and the 
public; and have enough intestinal fortitude, 
after proper research, to pioneer some of his 
ideas on the trial-and-error method. 


MEASUREMENT—ART AND SCIENCE 


It has been said that administration is an 
art rather than a science because of the 
many variables in any given situation. This 
does not mean in any stretch of the imagi- 
nation that a person is born with or acquires 
the intuitive ability to do the right thing at 
the right time. Nor does it mean the admin- 
istrator can rely solely on his “‘good judg- 
ment” to solve all of his'‘problems. Adminis- 
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tration being an art does not rule out the 
scientific approach to all problems. 

The art of management lies wholly in how 
the administrator applies the answers after 
using the scientific approach. The first tool 
of the scientific approach is that of measure- 
ment. The term measurement is used here 
only in connection with the measurement of 
efficiency and not that of adequacy or 
standard of service. Ridley and Simon in 
their book entitled Measuring Municipal Ac- 
tivities state that ““The efficiency of adminis- 
tration is measured by the ratio of the effects 
actually obtained with the available re- 
sources to the maximum effects possible with 
the available resources.” 

Although it is practically impossible to 
determine or measure absolute efficiency, 
relative efficiencies can be computed, and 
comparisons can be made from year to year. 
It is not enough, however, to make statistical 
comparisons from year to year. Too many 
department heads in cities today are sub- 
mitting monthly and yearly statistical re- 
ports without an intelligent transmittal let- 
ter analyzing the effects. The usual cry is: 
*‘We need more men and equipment. Look 
at the national averages and you will see 
that we are below average.” 

Without analyzing this contention, there 
is no guarantee that the effects will be better 
after adding more men and equipment. This 
statement is especially true in the field of 
public safety. For example, by adding more 
men and equipment in the fire department, 
fire losses may tend to be lower while the 
number of the different types of fires in- 
crease. Even the lowering of fire losses de- 
pends largely on how the fire chief uses these 
additional men and equipment. 

In order to validly measure effects or re- 
sults, one must clearly define the objectives 
and bring them into perspective. If a city 
police department gives out 30,000 parking 
tickets one year, and the number given out 
the next year is approximately the same, 
then it can be said that the police officers 
were doing their job but evidently adherence 
to parking restrictions has not improved 
much. Only by analyzing the results in light 
of proper objectives will the administrator 
or department head be able to improve effi- 
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ciency. The scientific approach demands 
that all factors be taken into consideration 
in evaluating the “‘why” of the results. 

The important functions of the police de- 
partment and the fire department are two- 
fold: that of prevention and that of appre- 
hension or firefighting respectively. Viewing 
public safety in general the question is, 
“Could more man hours and equipment 
hours of effort be obtained at the same ex- 
penditure?”’ In other words, is your city’s 
organizational structure flexible enough to 
combat an emergency with the same crews 
that are executing the preventive function? 
The neglect of prevention is false economy. 
The loss from the increasing number of in- 
cidents soon outstrips the initial savings. 
Having personnel organized and paid for 
responding only to emergencies is a shame- 
ful waste of manhours and consequently of 
taxpayers’ dollars. This luxury perhaps 
could be afforded during the early 1900's 
because the firefighters worked a ‘‘continu- 
ous duty” system of more than 100 hours 
per week per man and salaries were low. 

The problem now is not one of keeping 
employees busy just for the sake of keeping 
them busy. The problem does not involve 
directly the adequacy or standard of service 
except to maintain the same standard of 
service in view of rising costs. The officials 
of both the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the National Safety Council 
have stated that generally most of the cities’ 
police and fire departments are pitifully 
undermanned today (undermanned mean- 
ing the available personnel to handle a 
given situation at a given time). 

The problem resolves itself into one ques- 
tion for the administrator: ““How can I im- 
prove working conditions for the firemen 
and policemen and other city employees and 
at the same time improve the organization’s 
efficiency so that the taxpayers’ burden will 
not become appreciably greater?” 

The solution does not lie in fighting the 
trends towards better working conditions, 
for city employees deserve comparable 
wages to that of comparable work in the 
community, and the administrator must be 
able to recruit qualified personnel. Natural- 
ly the solution will not be the same for all 
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cities. On the other hand, the process of 
scientifically arriving at the solution will be 
somewhat the same. 


STEPS TOWARD ECONOMY 


The following steps are suggested as a pos- 
sible sequence of action: 


1. Determine the costs of added salaries, 
equipment, and pension payments resulting 
from lowering the work week of firemen to 
56 hours and policemen to 40 hours. 

2. Review the most recent NBFU and 
National Safety Council reports on your 
city with the city council. The policy-mak- 
ing body should make the decision on im- 
proving or decreasing the adequacy of these 
two functions. 

3. If the council is not willing to lower 
the standard of service for any function in 
favor of police and fire activities, and does 
not wish a large increase in taxes, then it 
becomes mandatory for the administrator to 
take another look at the present organi- 
zation. 


4. Make an analysis of your fire depart- 


ment’s effectiveness over the past 10 years 
by comparing losses per $1,000 valuation, 
losses per building fire, and the number of 
building fires per $1,000 valuation accord- 
ing to cause and type of structure. This can- 
not be a true comparison without taking 
into consideration weather conditions, struc- 
ture and occupancy factors, and other 
factors. 

5. Compare police department statistics 
over the same period. 

6. Compile data to indicate the number, 
month, day, time, and type of incidents with 
which the two departments have coped over 
the past 10 years. 

7. Analyze how firemen are now utiliz- 
ing their time on a 24-hour shift. The same 
analysis should be made for policemen on 
an eight-hour shift. 
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8. Plot the locations of incidents for both 
police and fire. 

9. Analyze the present location of fire 
stations and the need for the total number 
of stations. 

10. Evaluate the prevention programs in 
both fire and police by comparing number 
of incidents according to cause over a period 
of years. 

11. Answer the question: ‘‘Are any com- 
mon functions at present being duplicated 
such as separate 
systems?” 

12. Ascertain the possibilities of (1) fire- 
men working as relief for clerical and com- 
munications duties of police personnel; and 
(2) policemen assisting in routine duties at 
fires. 

13. Prepare tentative solutions showing 
relative costs. 

14. Present your solutions to the super- 
visory personnel of both departments. 

15. Present your final recommendations 
to the city council. 


two communications 


CONCLUSIONS 

Although the objective analysis men- 
tioned above has been applied to other city 
functions, it has yet to gain popular usage 
in the police and fire functions. The profes- 
sional administrator must be able to gauge 
how well he is doing objectively. When the 
administrator has exhausted all possible 
methods of improving the efficiency under 
prevailing conditions, then and only then 
can he present the possibility of reducing the 
standard of service in order to make ends 
meet. 

Although no solution to the pending 
financial crisis is offered here, it is hoped 
that administrators will not relax their at- 
tempts to provide the taxpayer with the 
maximum for his tax dollar in the face of 
the traditional ways of performing police 
and fire protection. 











Local Organization for Urban Renewal 


By GEORGE DUGGAR* 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of California, Berkeley 


Regardless of form of government, urban renewal needs integration of executive 
leadership and governmental and community forces. 


OCAL experience with organization 
for urban renewal was surely enig- 
matically summed up by Mayor 

Richard C. Lee of New Haven, in 1955, 
when he said that urban renewal will work 
successfully “only in communities where the 
chief executive is willing to take the calcu- 
lated risk of serving as the catalyst.’”’ While 
this proposition makes a deep bow to the 
doctrines of central 


ing some where it was difficult to find any- 
one who could be called the chief executive 
and some where it was obvious that others 
had taken renewal leadership. 

But I think I now begin to appreciate the 
sophisticated sense in which Mayor Lee’s 
comment should be understood. The equiva- 
lent of a chief executive and of a “‘catalyst”’ 
must exist in urban renewal and they must 
be made one, at least 





management, it en- 


symbolically. The ex- 


ters as a masked stran- 
ger by the name of 
‘catalyst’ whose pos- 
sibly sinister charac- 
ter is suggested by the 
beckoning invitation 
to come with him and 
by the veiled threat 
that he who assumes 
the role takes a “‘cal- 
culated risk.” 


This article is based in part on a demon- 
stration grant project for a comparative study 
of local government organization for urban 
renewal. The federal grant was made by the 
Urban Renewal Administration to the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. The project con- 
centrated on inter-relations of traditional city 
departments; housing, redevelopment, and 
renewal agencies; and the legislative and 
executive branches of the city government. 
The major findings on organization for urban 
renewal are summarized in this article and 
will be set forth in full in a report to be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Public Adminis- 


ecutive and the cata- 
lyst are a pair neces- 
sary to success in ur- 
ban renewal and must 
be at least symbolical- 
ly represented by the 
institution of the 
city’s chief executive 
office. 

If this is correct, an 
urban 


tration. 





For a long time this 


impact of 
renewal programs 








statement troubled 
me because it seemed to imply that urban 
renewal would fail unless a city had a chief 
executive who was both the major political 
leader for urban renewal and the chief ad- 
ministrative officer. I became more and 
more troubled by this idea as we began to 
study examples of local organization for 
urban renewal in which we found an amaz- 
ing variety among cities with reasonably 
successful urban renewal programs, includ- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Duggar, who has been 
public administration analyst at the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration for the past five years and is a 
lecturer in political science, was with the Depart- 
ment of City Planning, San Francisco, for five years. 
He also spent five years with federal agencies con- 
cerned with housing and urban redevelopment. 


on city government 
should be to bring mayor-council and coun- 
cil-manager government closer to a common 
pattern. With proper qualification, more of 
the catalyst function may be expected to ap- 
pear under the office of city managers and 
more of the true executive will show in the of- 
fice of mayors in mayor-council government. 
Prior to undertaking our comparative 
studies of urban renewal programs we had 
given considerable thought to the recom- 
mendations of the Baltimore Urban Re- 
newal Study Board. I would summarize the 
items of general interest in its organizational 
recommendations for Baltimore as follows, 
liberally quoting from the report:! 


1 Baltimore Urban Renewal Study Board, Report 
to Mayor Thomas D’ Alesandro, 7r., September, 1956. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


1. Establish a new Renewal and Housing 
Agency responsible to the Mayor, vesting in it 
responsibility for planning and executing the 
central functions of urban renewal (including 
land acquisition and clearance, area code en- 
forcement activities, public housing, relocation 
of displaced families, rehabilitation and con- 
servation activities). 

2. Organize for the enlistment of private par- 
ticipation in renewal, and for service to neigh- 
borhood and community groups, and continue a 
centralized point for dealings with the federal 
government. [The Board proposed that these be 
placed in the new agency.] 

3. Strengthen the office of the Mayor by the 
appointment of an assistant to the Mayor re- 
sponsible for advising and assisting him in pro- 
gramming and supervising all public works 
planning and development, the capital budget, 
city planning, urban renewal, industrial and 
commercial development, and similar activities. 

4. Reorganize the City Planning Commission 
and the Department of City Planning to make 
them an integral part of the Mayor’s coordinat- 
ing machinery, to accelerate the preparation of 
a comprehensive general plan, to prepare a 20- 
year development program, to prepare a 4-year 
capital improvement program, and to concen- 
trate on city-wide and metropolitan planning. 

5. Give an incoming mayor power to appoint 
a majority of the City Planning Commission 
within a year after he takes office, and place, in 
addition to the Director of Public Works, the 
Director of the Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency on the Commission ex officio. 


This set of recommendations can be 
understood as taking into account both 
executive and catalytic needs. In brief, the 
urban renewal function is taken as a basis 
for organizing an important part of the city 
government and for making formerly rather 
independent operations more clearly a re- 
sponsibility of the chief executive. At the 
same time, much attention is given to the 
relation of the newly recognized, combined 
renewal organization to other organizations, 
some inside and some outside the realm of 
the city executive’s responsibility. 

The lessons taught in Baltimore might not 
apply under other circumstances. With the 
help of a demonstration grant from the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration we had an 
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opportunity to examine what experience 
was demonstrating about over-all coordina- 
tion for urban renewal in a number of cities 
over the country. Among these rather suc- 
cessful programs, it seemed desirable to dis- 
tinguish those with council-manager gov- 
ernment from those with mayor-council 
government. Also, preliminary studies of 
state statutes enabling local government to 
conduct urban redevelopment and other 
renewal programs suggested that we should 
subdivide the cities among those (1) where 
the cities themselves had renewal powers, 
(2) where local authorities also responsible 
for public low-rent housing had the respon- 
sibility, and (3) where special authorities for 
redevelopment were given the assignment. 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

Next the study group briefly summarized 
the tendencies statistically. Pet theories on 
the form of municipal government simply do 
not jibe with accomplishments and lack of 
accomplishments in the field of urban re- 
newal. Cities with the council-manager form 
of government, for example, have had no 
better record of success (or failure) than 
cities under the mayor-council plan or the 
commission plan. The study group attempt- 
ed to correlate the percentages of cities with 
the three major forms of government over 
5,000 population with urban renewal pro- 
grams started, well under way, and programs 
that had been abandoned. Certainly the in- 
conclusive evidence at least points to the fact 
that no form of government can claim it 
has provided the only good foundation for 
pioneering in the field of urban renewal. 

Then some rough correlations were at- 
tempted, without regard to form of govern- 
ment, between urban renewal programs in 
cities where the responsibility is placed in 
an operating department and cities where 
the program is entrusted to a _ special 
authority. The results again were not sta- 
tistically significant. The study group 
guessed that the way the form of government 
is creatively utilized, buttressed, and modi- 
fied may offset inherent disadvantages in any 
one form. More intensive study of a limited 
number of cases was needed to clarify how 
this is done and what is lost in the process. 
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The statistical analysis only confirmed 
the need for field studies. The statistics did 
not supply clear and valid answers to the 
questions asked above, and no statistics 
could be marshaled in answer to many addi- 
tional questions. Field studies were under- 
taken in 19 cities and were designed to give 
at least a sense of the realities of each local 
situation. More ambitiously we asked the 
authors to make rather formal comparisons. 
Usually each author was assigned a pivotal 
city close at hand to compare with a second 
city which had a contrasting form of gov- 
ernment but about the same population, 
and a third city of about the same form of 
government but with a population very dif- 
ferent in size (more than twice as large or 
less than half as large). 

Urban Renewal Leadership. In order to focus 
the field studies, the observers concentrated 
on the leaders in urban renewai and their 
modes of coordination and adjustment used 
among them. In particular, they centered 
their attention on the degree to which each 
local community depends upon leadership 
from the chief executive, and the local em- 
phasis upon the “‘executive mode” of coor- 
dination. While the reports of the field 
studies are too extensive and too qualified 
to be summarized here, some of the con- 
cepts used by the observers and some of the 
hypotheses to which their reports led can be 
indicated.” 

It was proposed that the observers as- 
sume that urban renewal leadership is iden- 
tifiable among people who are: (1) com- 
mitted to urban renewal; (2) active in initi- 
ating communications which, if accepted 
as authoritative, would influence progress 
toward urban renewal; and (3) authori- 
tative, that is, whose opinions or attitudes 
on urban renewal are believed to be impor- 
tant by those committed and active in it. 
These are people who would not be ignored 
were they to speak up on the subject. 

Some persons may be outstanding in all 
three respects. Others will stand out promi- 
nently in one or two of these. Anyone par- 


2 To be published in a report of the Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of California. 
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ticipating in an urban renewal program may 
be a leader in one or more of these ways. 
Of course, leadership is not just a question 
of personal qualities, and refers rather to 
reactions with groups the person works with. 

The observers conducted their studies by 
interviews with individuals corresponding to 
a predetermined panel of positions in the 
community. The observers were led to ex- 
pect that a circle of leaders of an undeter- 
mined number would be found, and they 
added names for interview on the basis of 
suggestions from those on the panel. 

Only the executive mode of coordination 
was defined. It is the mode in which respon- 
sibility and authority focus in a hierarchy or 
pyramid, with clear and formal recognition 
of the superior, subordinate, or parallel po- 
sition of each person with whom one com- 
municates, plus, at the apex of the pyramid, 
responsibility to a collegial body and elec- 
torate which select the chief executive and 
determine policies. 

There was reason to expect that the exec- 
utive mode would not be the dominant one 
in some of the cities and that other modes 
such as the market, bargaining, problem- 
solving, and what was later called ‘“‘bridg- 
ing’’ would everywhere be relied upon to 
some extent. 

Another rather well-known mode of co- 
operation is that which characterizes the 
relations between units of government tied 
by a system of federal or state aids. This 
characterizes the urban renewal program, 
while other forms of cooperation are of 
course formal and informal cooptation by 
which power is shared with or without public 
recognition of the fact.* One of the impor- 
tant modes found in the urban renewal pro- 
grams should be identified as formal and 
informal “‘bridging,” in which a more or 
less permanent and disciplined informal 
group is formed which develops strategy 
subject to approval of the cooperating 
agencies, 


The several forms of government create 
different opportunities and obstacles for 
these modes of interorganizational coopera- 


*Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949). 
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tion. Incidentally, the differences in profes- 
sionalization of officials in different cities 
also may affect cooperation. On the one 
hand, professionalism probably makes for 
mutual respect and easy communication 
among representatives of a number of the 
organizations which must cooperate in 
urban renewal. At the same time, the exces- 
sive mobility of some professionals may in- 
terfere with such cooperation. In the urban 
renewal programs, there was evidenced a 
decided tendency for bridging groups to 
work effectively provided the members of 
the group had known each other over a long 
period of time. 

Role of the Catalyst. Perhaps the word 
“catalyst” might describe the role of one 
who practices some of the informal forms of 
interorganizational cooperation. It is no- 
table that in these effective programs the 
chief executives, and notably other people 
as well, exercised leadership in this way. 
Apparently the form of local government 
may help, hinder, or at least channelize this 
necessary activity. But urban renewal ap- 
parently contributes to organization as well 


as demonstrates the effects of it. Its impact 
is not only upon informal organization but 
also upon formal relationships. The Balti- 
more reorganization and many others illus- 
trate this. 


Role of the Executive. While not establishing 
valid scores favoring one or another form of 
government in respect to urban renewal ac- 
complishment, the field studies showed how 
specific strengths of each type of organiza- 
tion are utilized and how the weaknesses of 
of each form are overcome. To some extent 
this is done by the chief executive appearing 
in helpful leadership roles different from 
what the form of government would lead 
one to expect. But in all cases the system 
functioned through use of other modes in 
addition to the executive. In some cases this 
was important for internal management. In 
other cases the nonexecutive modes were 
chiefly important in achieving cooperation 
among organizations not recognizing a com- 
mon superior officer. 

All organizations utilize informal as well 
as formal modes of coordination to achieve 
decisions in accord with the organization’s 
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objectives. These informal modes include 
bargaining and mutual aid in problem- 
solving. But the means utilized to settle upon 
objectives, or a common course of action, 
between organizations remain unclear. As 
many a statesman’s memoirs have shown, 
informal relationships as well as formal di- 
plomacy, make possible cooperation among 
national states. Relationships following these 
models are found also in the cooperation 
between local participating organizations in 
urban renewal. 


TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 

If one is really bold he may trace the 
trends and possibly even the future tenden- 
cies which would be in accord with the field 
studies and would be consistent with the 
impact which urban renewal has made in 
such places as Baltimore. 

Development Planning. Urban renewal en- 
courages organization of municipal and non- 
municipal development planning of re- 
newal projects. 

This occurs as public attention is focused 
on a set of limited geographic areas within 
the jurisdiction and as an extremely broad 
range of decisions relating to these areas is 
crowded into a planning period. 

A premium is placed upon specialized 
and rather expensive skills which may not 
have been recognized previously. Profes- 
sional advisors on the whole complex sub- 
ject enter the program as staff, or as con- 
sulting firms engaged by the city, by others 
with vested interests in the area, or by foot- 
loose firms who seek business opportunity in 
urban renewal. 

Urban renewal encourages preparation of 
basic city-wide plans, capital improvement 
programs, and regulatory ordinances since 
all of these help in answering many of the 
questions concerning the kinds of develop- 
ment which would be suitable in each re- 
newal area. 

Urban renewal also encourages financial, 
relocation, and other types of planning, all 
of which contribute to the cost of preparing 
for a renewal project and make it cumula- 
tively more important that the project be 
carried out, as the sum invested mounts. 
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Administrative Reorganization. Urban re- 
newal encourages the reorganization of 
some development activities in a new line 
department or as an area of responsibility 
for a coordinator. 

The intimate connection between clear- 
ance and redevelopment, and code enforce- 
ment on a concentrated area basis may be 
traced in the construction process, in the 
preliminary phases of analysis and planning, 
and in the eventual phase of marketing. In 
other cities the similarity of process and 
other factors leads toward a line department 
or single agency without code enforcement 
powers but with several development re- 
sponsibilities. In a number of states the 
similarity of process and the character of the 
state enabling legislation have led to a merg- 
ing of public housing and of clearance and 
redevelopment in one agency. (In some 
other states almost any other two activities 
could be more easily merged.) 

Although stopped by different factors in 
different cities, one impact of urban renewal 
is surely to group together a number of 
units concerned with physical development, 
especially ones which are relatively new, 
into a new agency or line department or 
area of responsibility of a coordinator. While 
many other factors may enter into these 
trends, one important one is surely the great 
weight which is given to firm decisions con- 
cerning the character and timing of develop- 
ment which will adjoin any proposed devel- 
opment. Urban renewal is a single function 
at least in the sense that it advances through 
a city, area by area: Whatever disadvan- 
tages there may be in any particular reor- 
ganization, it is usually assumed that there 
will be the advantage of having the people 
who make decisions about what happens on 
one side of the street know what the other 
side is doing and is going to do. 

Social Services. Urban renewal encourages 
reorganization of social services to cope with 
dislocation. 

While the urban population is constantly 
being dislocated through the piecemeal re- 
building which characterizes all cities, the 
geographic concentration of dislocation re- 
sulting from urban renewal and its high in- 
cidence among the occupants of the worst 
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slum areas, the telescoping of dislocation 
within a brief period, the visible public re- 
sponsibility for it, and formal procedural 
provision for airing of grievances makes even 
the small amount of dislocation occurring in 
urban renewal socially and politically sig- 
nificant. 

Changes and reorganization in public and 
voluntary housing and social service organi- 
zations tend to be stimulated because of the 
change in the problem and because of in- 
creased public awareness, together with 
more organized and informed consideration 
of the question by organizations represent- 
ing neighborhoods in the path of renewal, or 
likely to serve as reception areas for those to 
be relocated. Some of the changes are in the 
launching of new services to help dislocated 
people to become reestablished. Another im- 
pact of renewal has been to place the public 
housing authority more squarely within the 
new renewal framework, partly on the 
ground that it is an area development ac- 
tivity, partly because it is expected to carry 
the more difficult relocation burdens. 

Executive Coordination. Urban renewal en- 
courages executive coordination and inter- 
organization cooperation. 

Unless the whole of local government is 
to be reorganized on the military model, 
with temporary theaters of operation, per- 
manent organizational units transferable 
among theaters, and central permanent de- 
partmental services, much of renewal ac- 
tivity must take place through cooperating 
units held together by their own cooperative 
efforts and by central executive coordina- 
tive activities. 

Even among old central cities of metro- 
politan areas, it would be a rare case where 
urban renewal was considered of such over- 
riding importance that changes suggested as 
desirable for urban renewal would brush 
away the resistance to reorganization of 
long-established, coherent, professionalized, 
and dominant departments. For instance, 

‘Compare the 140,000 family dwelling units 
proposed eventually to be displaced in projects 
approved, at least for planning, by the federal gov- 
ernment during the first eight years of the program 
with the 300,000 to 400,000 which would have 


occurred in that time without such a p' , from 
fire, flood, collapse, and piecemeal demolition. 
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rather than merging with them, urban re- 
newal agencies usually attempt simply to co- 
operate with such departments as those con- 
cerned chiefly with streets and highways. 
A close working relation is essential. Little 
can be done of importance in renewal with- 
out some changes in street layout. Factors 
just named and the concern of the streets de- 
partments with through-traffic in the whole 
network of streets tend to make the relation 
of renewal and such departments a part of 
bargaining give and take, with occasional 
frictions which require the authority of a 
chief executive to eliminate. 

A further impact of urban renewal, short 
of reorganization, relates to public utilities. 
It is notable that the position of private 
utility companies may be much the same as 
the streets department. The utilities may not 
be ready to incur costs of adjustment for the 
sake of an objective which for them is sec- 
ondary (unless, indeed, the kind of redevel- 
opment promises to be one of great value to 
the company). In general, in the relation 
between the renewal agencies and the utili- 
ties, more than with the streets department, 
concentration of further executive authority 
in the city’s chief executive may not be a 
relevant solution of the problem. Rather, the 
chief organization impact of urban renewal 
in this case may be to increase the impor- 
tance of whatever political figure can appear 
effectively before Congress for funds or be- 
fore utility regulating agencies for inclusion 
of the cost in utility rates. 

Voluntary Organizations. Urban renewal 
encourages the strengthening of voluntary 
organizations and arrangements for cooper- 
ation between organizations. 

The vistas for voluntary organizations, 
opened up by urban renewal should not be 
neglected in any explanation of the current 
burgeoning of voluntary organizations 
among civic and business groups at metro- 
politan, citywide, and district or neighbor- 
hood level. Best-known, perhaps, are the de- 
velopment-minded organizations in Pitts- 
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burgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, Detroit, Oakland, and 
other large cities. The very process by which 
public initiative has been taken in urban 
renewal has seemed to open up important 
new opportunities for voluntary groups 
which are too risky, too confidential, or too 
political for public agencies to perform 
within the local tradition. 

In addition to the citywide groups there 
are those which concern themselves with a 
single project, or which bring together a 
neighborhood or shopping district to gen- 
erate a rehabilitation program. The tech- 
niques of action by such organizations, as 
well as citywide ones, are becoming better 
understood, and much of the experience has 
been reported in William Loring and others, 
Community Organization for Citizen Participa- 
tion in Urban Renewal.® 

But the impact of urban renewal does not 
stop there. The birth of a large number of 
new voluntary organizations, some of them 
performing duties as important to the city’s 
programs as the things done by city depart- 
ments, underlines the importance of “‘cata- 
lytic” roles, including the efforts of this kind 
by the city officials in working with the vol- 
untary organizations, and the efforts of the 
organizations in working with city officials. 
To list the organizations, public and private, 
concerned with urban renewal in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, now takes seven pages 
of fine print even when each is described 
ever so concisely.* In the sense that working 
with such groups is politics, urban renewal 
may be expected to have a tendency to 
politicize the city managers, or at least their 
administrative establishment, even as it 
tends to professionalize the mayor-council 
establishments. 


5 Boston: The Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce, 1957. 


* U.S. Congress, House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, Subcommittee on Housing, Slum 
Clearance and Related Problems, 85th Cong. 2nd Sess. 
(Jan. 7, 1958), pp. 296-303. 
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Planners Discuss Problems 
of Expanding Cities 
ORE than 1,600 planners, planning 
commissioners, teachers, students, 
and other interested persons discussed the 
problems of expanding cities at the national 
planning conference conducted by the 
American Society of Planning Officials in 
Washington, D.C., on May 18-22. Many of 
the sessions dealt with the unprecedented 
problems created by urban population 
growth, suburban migration, and the de- 
clining central business district. 

The keynote speaker, Philip M. Hauser, 
chairman, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, described the implica- 
tions of the tremendous growth in popula- 
tion expected in the United States over the 
next 20 years. He predicted that by 1975, 
26,000,000 additional people will settle in 
open, unincorporated territory within met- 
ropolitan areas. He predicted also that the 
slums of the future may well be in suburbia 
and that action should be taken now to- 
wards metropolitan and regional planning, 
the preservation of open spaces, and coor- 
dinated development of all types of land use. 

At a session on urban renewal one speak- 
er, Donald Monson of the New York City 
Department of Planning, stressed the im- 
portance of renewal for cities. He stated that 
the main job is to rehabilitate the central 
business district to provide more stability for 
the economic base. He emphasized that 
even small communities at the very least 
need an economic base study, a land use 
plan, and a coordinated transportation and 
highway plan. 

The session on planned industrial dis- 
tricts, often known as industrial parks, out- 
lined the requisites for such developments 
including site planning, off-street parking, 
truck loading space, landscaping, setbacks, 
area coverage, and other factors. The session 
was illustrated with movies and film strips 
of industrial parks in many cities. 


Two sessions gave particular attention to 
the importance of the central business dis- 
trict. One session described the work being 
done and the potentialities of esthetics and 
civic design while the other dealt with gov- 
ernmental and economic factors involved in 
orderly planning for the redevelopment of 
the central business area. Other sessions of 
the conference dealt with zoning, subdivi- 
sions, urban renewal, research and planning, 
church planning, land use, and other 
subjects. 

Paul E. Middleton, director of the plan- 
ning and engineering branch, Urban Re- 
newal Administration, was elected president 
of ASPO for the forthcoming year. 


Competitive Bids for Better 
Fire Insurance Coverage 


UEBLO, Colorado, will receive better 

fire insurance coverage and service as 
a result of placing fire insurance coverage 
for city-owned property through competi- 
tive bids. 

The new policy went into effect on Febru- 
ary 2, 1958. Prior to that time the city had 
used the common practice of insuring 
through a local association of insurance 
agents and dealing with one representative 
of the group. The assistance provided by this 
group had enabled the city to reduce the 
number of fire insurance policies from 130 
to 10. It was felt, however, that competitive 
bidding would be desirable because of a re- 
quirement in the city charter, a need for fire 
engineering and inspectional services, and 
the requests of previously excluded inde- 
pendent agencies who wished to bid on city 
insurance. 

All interested insurors were given permis- 
sion to examine all city-owned buildings and 
to make recommendations for the fire insur- 
ance program. These surveys highlighted a 
number of hazardous conditions not previ- 
ously reported as well as inadequate cover- 
age, unnecessary coverage, and duplication 
of coverage on some buildings. Following 
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the surveys specifications were drafted which 
called for engineering and appraisal serv- 
ices; annual inspections; estimates of premi- 
um savings from elimination of hazards; and 
technical requirements for financial rating, 
loss and expense ratios, and general policy 
holders’ ratings. 

The contract was awarded to a mutual 
company for a five-year, nonassessable in- 
stallment policy. The company’s bid was 
based on the common rates of firms using 
the Mountain States Inspection Bureau. 
The company has consistently returned div- 
idends of 15 per cent, and this was consid- 
ered in the evaluation of bids. 

The engineering service will include a 
routine annual inspection of all insured 
buildings and assistance in building design 
from a qualified fire protection engineer. It 
is anticipated that the dividends will help 
finance the fire protection devices recom- 
mended by the insuror. The advantages of 
the new program include a reduction in the 
number of policies from 10 to one and en- 
gineering, appraisal, and rate review serv- 
ices. The engineering service probably will 
be the most significant improvement in the 
insurance program.—GLENN S. TURNER, 
city manager, Pueblo. 


FCC Gives Final Approval for 
Municipal Radio Service 


HE Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, on May 8, gave final approval for 
the establishment of a Local Government 
Radio Service available to all state and local 
governments for public works, sanitation, 
police, fire, and all other activities. 
Formerly the FCC rules and regulations 
permitted only individual radio systems for 
fire, police, public utility, and other specific 
purposes. The effect of the new ruling is to 
make available a complete radio service for 
local governments to use for any governmen- 
tal purpose. Thus a city government or 
other jurisdiction can establish one over-all 
radio station within the local government 
service band. The ruling will not affect 
existing radio licenses. 
The effective date of the FCC order is 
June 30. The American Municipal Associa- 
tion has set up procedures to assist Cities in 
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applying for Local Government Radio Serv- 
ice. First the city should make an applica- 
tion for a frequency recommendation to the 
State Frequency Coordinating Committee 
of the Associated Police Communications 
Officials, Incorporated. This committee 
then will recommend a frequency assign- 
ment. Then the city should apply to the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
Washington for a construction permit and 
license on FCC Form 400 and attach the 
letter of frequency recommendation.—Ros- 
ERT J. McNutt, city Harper 
Woods, Michigan, and chairman, Commu- 
nications Committee, American Municipal 
Association. 


Manager, 


To Expedite Federal Aid to 
Depressed Areas 


EVERAL federal government agencies 
recently have speeded up grant-in-aid 
and other federal-city programs to combat 
the threats of recession and unemployment. 
The Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istration announced that it will increase its 
activities on construction aid programs and 
enlarge them during the year. Construction 
funds to communities and institutions will 
be released at a much earlier date for college 
housing loans, public facility loans, public 
housing facilities, and construction in urban 
renewal areas. Public facility loans are being 
broadened to include communities up to 
50,000 population (previously limited to 
10,000) and will cover a wider range of 
needed projects such as streets, bridges, and 
public buildings. 

The Urban Renewal Administration is 
planning a list of priority projects and will 
assign technical personnel to expedite con- 
struction in these areas. 

The Public Housing Administration has 
authorized its regional offices to speed up 
construction on projects for which annual 
contribution contracts have been signed. 

The Community Facilities Administra- 
tion is contacting communities which have 
completed plans for public works under fed- 
eral grants to determine whether proposed 
construction can be started at an earlier date 
through the use of public facility loans, and 
it is also processing applications for planning 
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advancements for public works at a faster 
pace. 

The General Services Administration has 
announced a program to place a large share 
of federal supply and equipment contracts 
in areas of substantial unemployment. An 
estimated $300 million worth of GSA pur- 
chase orders will be channeled into these 
areas through the use of special contracting 
procedures. Priority will be given to small 
businesses which perform a substantial por- 
tion of the contracts in the labor surplus 
areas. 


Issues Statistical Report for 
Small Cities 


ECOGNIZING the need for statistical 
information about government and 
services of the smaller cities, the Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association has issued a 
new report entitled Governmental and Finan- 
cial Data for Small Council-Manager Cities (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). This is a survey of 255 
council-manager cities of less than 5,000 
population with information on governmen- 
tal organization, personnel, finances, and 
planning and zoning. 

The purpose of the report is to provide the 
officials of small communities with some 
basic comparative data, and much of the 
statistical material in the report can be com- 
pared with material in the 1958 Municipal 
Year Book for cities of 5,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation—specifically governmental data, spe- 
cial assessments, and planning and zoning. 
The report is based upon the replies of city 
managers contacted early in 1958 and fol- 
lows the same general pattern as reports 
issued in 1937, 1944, and 1953. The data are 
tabulated for 255 cities and are presented in 
six tables. 


Suggests Model Practices in 
Zoning Administration 


REPORT published by the Urban 

Land Institute (see City Hall Book- 
shelf) recommends that the administration 
of zoning, building inspection, and building 
code enforcement be combined under one 
administrator. This administrator would 
head three sections for enforcement, admin- 
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istration, and permits. The administrator 
would not have the power to grant zoning 
exceptions other than under certain hard- 
ship conditions. 

The enforcement section would be given 
responsibility for making of all field inspec- 
tions, surveying the issuance of stop orders, 
and reporting on these activities. The ad- 
ministration section would keep the records, 
files, maps, and other paper work of the 
office; coordinate interdepartmental liaison; 
and prepare cases for presentation to the 
city council and the board of appeals. The 
permit section would receive all applications 
for permits and issue these permits after de- 
termining that the applications are valid. 

The board of zoning appeals has its pow- 
ers detailed, particularly in regard to limita- 
tions of appeal procedures. Its actions are 
stringently controlled, and it cannot legally 
usurp the powers of the city council. All non- 
conforming uses are to be registered, and 
regular inspections are to be conducted to 
prevent their extensions. Home occupations 
are to be mapped so that they are more 
easily watched. 


Industries Work with City 
for Smoke Abatement 


WO Rivers, Wisconsin (10,243), has had 

five years of successful experience in a co- 
operative program with local industries to 
reduce smoke and dirt. Originally the city 
council met with representatives of all major 
industries in the community to discuss pos- 
sible regulatory ordinances. 

The industrial representatives requested 
that the various plants be given a period 
of time to improve smoke and dirt control 
voluntarily. The city council agreed with the 
understanding that progress reports would 
be presented regularly and that the more 
urgent problems would be given first at- 
tention. 

Results to date are very encouraging. 
The major industries have spent a total 
of $206,160. More than one-half ($116,380) 
has gone for smoke control. The remainder 
has gone for the elimination of wood dust, 
removal of buffing dust and plating waste, 
removal of paint spray waste, and general 
waste disposal. 
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Help was provided originally by consult- 
ing engineers from the Bituminous Coal 
Producers Association and from the Wis- 
consin Public Service Corporation (a gas 
utility). Periodic progress reports have been 
submitted to the city council, and city offi- 
cials are continuing to work with industrial 
representatives on major problems of smoke 
emission, paint waste, and wood dust. The 
industries are willing to continue their efforts, 
and substantial further improvements are 
expected over the next two years.—JOHN 
E. Dever, city manager, Two Rivers. 


Publishes Legal Compilation 
of Civil Service Decisions 


RECENT publication, The Law of Civil 
Service (see City Hall Bookshelf), re- 
views all phases of civil service law and 
serves as a legal guide to questions relating 
to civil service. The book derived its infor- 
mation from more than 6,500 court deci- 
sions covering municipal, state, and federal 
civil service cases. The volume is intended to 
provide the correct legal answers to ques- 
tions that were formerly decided by research 
and interpretation of many court decisions 
on all governmental levels. 

The book covers the development of civil 
service merit systems and the constitution- 
ality of civil service laws. It reviews the rule- 
making powers of personnel agencies along 
with their authority and functions including 
recruitment, examination, promotion, per- 
formance ratings, and investigative powers. 
The book discusses such subjects as suspen- 
sion, layoffs, reinstatement, removals, dis- 
missals, and disciplinary actions. 

It has a chapter on the public employees 
and labor unions with such topics as collec- 
tive bargaining and negotiations, judicial 
review of the right to organize or affiliate, 
and affiliation with craft labor unions. 


President Urges Program 
Transfers to States 


HE President of the United States re- 
cently outlined his views and presented 
certain recommendations relating to federal- 
state relations to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. These recommendations 
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were based on studies completed by the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee, com- 
posed of 10 governors and seven federal rep- 
resentatives, which urged the passage of 
legislation transferring federal powers to the 
respective states (see PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, 
November, 1957, p. 259, and February, 
1958, p. 41). 

The President pointed out that three rec- 
ommendations appeared in his budget mes- 
sage: (1) discontinuation of federal grants 
for vocational education; (2) discontinua- 
tion of federal grants for construction of 
water treatment facilities under the water 
pollution control act of 1956; and (3) reduc- 
tion to 6 per cent on the federal tax for local 
telephone service. He urged provisions for 
greater training and participation of state 
personnel in the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful use. An executive order 
will implement the recommendation con- 
cerning natural disaster relief which will set 
a minimum sum a state must spend before 
receiving federal financial assistance. 

The President further asked for support of 
several federal bills which would restore 
specific functions to the states. Such action 
should implement the states’ efforts in urban 
redevelopment, housing, and metropolitan 
planning. 


Adopts Law Enforcement 


Code of Ethics 


HE International Association of Chiefs 

of Police has adopted a law enforcement 
code of ethics which has been accepted by 
many police agencies in the United States 
and outside the country. The code was 
initially developed by the California Peace 
Officers’ Association and the Peace Officers’ 
Research Association of California. The law 
enforcement code reads as follows 


As a Law Enforcement Officer, my fundamen- 
tal duty is to serve mankind; to safeguard lives 
and property; to protect the innocent against 
deception, the weak against oppression and in- 
timidation, and the peaceful against violence or 
disorder; to respect the Constitutional rights of 
all men to liberty, equality, and justice. 

I will keep my private life unsullied as an 
example to all; maintain courageous calm in the 
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face of danger, scorn, or ridicule; develop self- 
restraint; and be constantly mindful of the wel- 
fare of others. Honest in thought and deed in 
both my personal and official life, I will be ex- 
emplary in obeying the laws of the land and the 
regulations of my department. Whatever I see or 
hear of a confidential nature or that is confided 
to me in my official capacity will be kept ever 
secret unless revelation is necessary in the per- 
formance of my duty. 

I will never act officiously or permit personal 
feelings, prejudices, animosities or friendships to 
influence my decisions. With no compromise for 
crime and with relentless prosecution of crimi- 
nals, I will enforce the law courteously and ap- 
propriately without fear of favor, malice or ill 
will, never employing unnecessary force or vio- 
lence and never accepting gratuities. 

I recognize the badge of my office as a symbol 
of public faith, and I will accept it as a public 
trust to be held so long as I am true to the ethics 
of the police service. I will constantly try to 
achieve these objectives and ideals, dedicating 
myself before God to my chosen profession . . . 
law enforcement. 


Urge Greater State Participation 


in Metropolitan Planning 


EDERAL and state leaders are support- 

ing greater activity by the states in met- 
ropolitan problems. The Joint Federal State 
Action Committee specifically recommend- 
ed that the states assume responsibility in 
urban renewal and community develop- 
ment, the creation of state urban renewal 
agencies, and a stronger state role in con- 
servation of water resources and correction 
of water pollution. 

Governor Harriman stated before the 
New York legislature that the state govern- 
ment should provide a focal point for com- 
munities to seek advice, assistance, research, 
and information on metropolitan area prob- 
lems. He further recommended a constitu- 
tional amendment applicable to metropoli- 
tan areas. 

In Massachusetts, Governor Furculo 
urged provisions for adequate planning and 
coordination of programs and policies in the 
transportation field for metropolitan areas. 
He further proposed the creation of a metro- 
politan board of mass transportation which 
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will include membership from seven state 
agencies and five members to be appointed 
by the governor. 

Governor Handley of Indiana has called 
a state conference on metropolitan prob- 
lems to discuss implementing legislation to 
expedite the solution of these problems. 

Governor Meyner of New Jersey also ex- 
pressed concern for the urban communities. 
He requested continuation of state conserva- 
tion and development of water resources, 
more planning activities, and revision and 
codification of states laws related to munici- 
palities and counties. Governor Roberts of 
Rhode Island declared that state planning 
and action was needed to maintain effective 
and orderly development throughout the 
state. 


Attacks County Unit System in 
Brief before Supreme Court 


HE United States Conference of May- 

ors recently asked the United States 
Supreme Court to direct a federal district 
judge in Atlanta, Georgia, to convene a 
three-judge court to test the constitutionali- 
ty of Georgia’s county unit system. This 
district judge had refused to convene this 
court on the grounds that previous Supreme 
Court decisions have conclusively deter- 
mined the constitutional issue. The brief 
based its contention on the ground that the 
previous decisions are not determinative, 
particularly in view of past congressional 
action conferring the power to grant injunc- 
tions in voting rights cases upon the federal 
courts. 

The state statute provides for a county 
unit system of primary elections under which 
the person receiving the greatest number of 
votes in the county obtains the unit votes of 
the entire county, and the candidate with 
the greatest number of unit votes becomes 
the nominee. 

The Conference of Mayors attacked the 
county unit system on the grounds that the 
urban citizen’s vote after having been cast is 
evaluated out of proportion to the vote of the 
rural citizens. The Conference contends that 
under the system one rural resident’s vote is 
worth more than the votes of 100 urban 
residents. 





Recent Economic Trends 





HE economic recession which devel- 

oped at the end of 1957 dipped in the 
first half of 1958 to what many economists 
think, and most businessmen hope, was its low 
point. Original predictions underestimated 
the extent and rapidity of the decline and 
viewed mid-1958 as the period for renewed 
business activity. General indications now 
are that economic activity will remain stable 
until the fall and probably will not show any 
sizeable gains until winter. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

The beginning of the decline was felt late 
last summer when consumer purchases de- 
clined steadily and failed to pick up except 
for the Christmas holidays. As business be- 
came slow and money became scarce, in- 
dustry hesitated to enlarge inventories and, 
subsequently, began to deplete present 
stocks. Many businessmen lost their confi- 
dence and optimism. 

The gross national product decreased 
from an estimated $440 billion in the third 
quarter of 1957 to $424 billion in the first 
quarter of 1958. Net earnings from 801 cor- 
porations during the first three months of 
1958 decreased 31 per cent over the same 
period in 1957. 

Manufacturers of durable goods experi- 
enced the worst effects. Total durable goods 
production by April, 1958, was one-sixth of 
that of a year ago. Automobile sales for the 
first half of 1958 had declined approximately 
29 per cent from comparable 1957 figures. 
The estimated total automobile production 
for 1958 is not expected to exceed 4.2 mil- 
lion, down more than 1.5 million from 1957. 
Steel production for the first quarter of 1958 
operated at 48 per cent of capacity. 


LABOR 
Unemployment reached a postwar high 
of 5.2 million in February, 1958. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of Chicago reported that 
70 of the 149 labor-market areas in the 
United States by March 15, 1958, had sub- 


stantial labor surpluses. Nineteen such 
areas existed one year ago. Several Michi- 
gan cities, dependent upon the automobile 
industry, had over 12 per cent of their labor 
force unemployed—Flint, Grand Rapids, 
Muskegon, and Detroit. 

The growing rate of unemployment has 
subsided. The total jobless reported in June 
decreased to 4.9 million. Large reductions 
in the unemployed labor forces, however, 
are not forecast. College placement bureaus 
report that recent college graduates are re- 
ceiving job offers without the large range of 
choices that existed in 1957. 

The average work week as of mid-April 
was 39.6 hours. This represented a reduction 
of nearly one hour from April, 1957. Total 
number of persons working overtime in 
April was 2.2 million less than a year ago. 
Significant is the fact that the age group of 
25 to 34 suffered a 25 per cent reduction in 
the number working overtime. 


PRICES AND WAGES 

The recession has not brought a reduction 
in over-all prices. The consumer has re- 
duced his expenditures on durable goods, 
but has switched to nondurable goods and 
services. The consumer price index in April 
went up to 123.5, an index point rise of 0.2 
over March. Housing (e.g. rentals, furnish- 
ings) and medical care increased, and trans- 
portation and apparel declined. Consumer 
services such as rents, utilities, and transit 
fares will continue to rise despite other eco- 
nomic decline. 

Industrial wages will increase due to cost- 
of-living escalator clauses. Hourly wages 
elsewhere will be affected accordingly; how- 
ever, the rate of increase will be considera- 
bly less than in 1957. According to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the average hourly 
earnings for production workers in manu- 
facturing for April, 1958, were $2.11, which 
was approximately 6 cents more an hour 
than earned one year ago. The average 
weekly earnings in April for a production 
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worker in manufacturing were $80.81, a de- 
cline of $0.78 from the weekly earnings for 
April, 1957. 


CONSTRUCTION AND Housinc 

In the first quarter of 1958 total con- 
struction contract awards were 11 per cent 
under the same period in 1957 according to 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation. At the same 
time, public construction expenditures, par- 
ticularly for housing and highways, rose an 
estimated 7 per cent over last year’s period. 
Further increases may be expected by the 
end of 1958 as additional federal funds are 
made available for national highway con- 
struction, airports, sewage treatment works, 
and urban renewal. 

Housing starts under federal housing act 
programs accounted for 20 per cent of total 
private starts in the first two months of 1958 
compared with 14 per cent for the same 
period in 1957. Similar starts under Veter- 
ans Administration loans were down to 5 
per cent of total compared with 16 per cent 
last year. Recent federal legislation may 
make VA financing more attractive. 

Chief construction declines took place in 
industrial expansion, large private construc- 
tion, and high price dwelling units. Similar- 
ly one-and-two-story dwelling units were 
lagging, partly due to adverse weather con- 
ditions. Attempts are being made to stimu- 
late residential-dwelling buying. It has been 
predicted that household formations will 
decline at the rate of 100,000 per year for 
several years. This is accounted for by the 
low birth rate during the depression of the 
1930’s. Fewer people are now in the prime 
marriageable age group. 

Construction costs, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce Index, remained at 
138 in February, 1958—2 per cent above 
February, 1957, but the same as the seven 
preceding months. The Engineering News- 
Record of March 20, 1958, reported that con- 
struction material prices will be more stable 
than at any period since 1953. Rising wage 
rates will account for the construction in- 
crease that does occur. The Department of 
Labor reported the average hourly wage for 
all construction workers was $3.25. 
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RATES OF INTEREST 

The Federal Reserve Board annual report 
announced that the first three quarters of 
1957 produced the highest interest rates in 
more than 20 years. Starting in November, 
1957, the Board began to lower the discount 
rate in four separate steps from a high of 3.5 
per cent to 1.75 per cent in April, 1958. 

As credit restrictions were eased, interest 
rates showed a sharp decline. High grade 
tax-exempt municipal bonds experienced a 
substantial interest rate reduction from an 
average 3.56 per cent in September, 1957, to 
2.92 per cent in May, 1958. State and local 
government bonds established a record sale 
of $2.3 billion for the first three months of 
1958. 

GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 

The federal government has taken a num- 
ber of steps to curb the recession and stimu- 
late business activities. As previously report- 
ed in Pustic MANAGEMENT (May, 1958, p. 
116), federal legislation has provided for the 
earlier release of funds for highway construc- 
tion, higher VA maximum interest rates, 
and relaxed mortgage restrictions. In addi- 
tion unemployment benefits have been ex- 
tended upon state option, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has eased credit, and defense 
spending has been accelerated. Other fed- 
eral legislation is pending granting addi- 
tional money for urban renewal, airport 
construction, sewage treatment projects, and 
industrial redevelopment. Federal agencies 
have been ordered to make earlier purchases 
of housekeeping equipment. 

Thus far, municipal governments have 
not engaged in any drastic effort to combat 
economic recession in their areas. An excep- 
tion is the program developed in Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin (see Pusiic MANAGE- 
MENT, June, 1958, p. 144), providing for hir- 
ing of temporary workers during the sum- 
mer, retraining the unemployed for other 
work, expanding recreational facilities for 
the involuntarily idle, and revising welfare 
department rules governing eligibility to re- 
flect current prices. 
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Conducts Youth Program 
OCKVILLE, Maryland, in conjunction with 
local American Legion posts, recently con- 
ducted its first annual youth city program. Twen- 
ty-five high school students were selected from the 
various city high schools to participate in the 
program. The city manager, the staff, the mayor, 
and the city council carried out a program of 
lectures, demonstrations, and discussions which 
was designed to orient the students to various 
aspects of city governmental structures and mu- 
nicipal activity. The participants elected their 
own mayor and council who, in turn, appointed 
the city department heads. The “new” mayor 
and council held an evening discussion on the fol- 
lowing topics: public versus private municipal 
refuse collection, dog leash law, municipal 
buildings, and street and sidewalk needs. Each 
student received a citation commemorating his 
or her participation. 


Residential Adequacy Ordinance 

Birmingham, Alabama, has adopted an or- 
dinance which prohibits the occupancy of any 
residential building which has not received a 
“certificate of adequacy” from the city chief 
of inspection services. The city will issue a certif- 
icate when it has been determined that the build- 
ing complies with existing building, gas, plumb- 
ing, and electrical codes and other regulations 
relating to health. The city may reinspect and 
withdraw a certificate if it finds violations of 
any portions of such laws. The ordinance does 
not apply to a person presently occupying a 
building as a member of the family or who 
already 


holds a “certificate of adequacy” re- 


quired in renting to roomers or borders. 


Recent Personnel Developments 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has increased certain fringe 
benefits for city employees. A check-off of union 
dues on a voluntary basis is now provided for 
city employees. Sick leave can be accumulated 
to 180 days with the privilege of converting to 
terminal leave pay on death or retirement on 
a three-for-one basis, not to exceed 40 days. 
Call-back pay is provided with a guarantee of 
four hours at overtime rates for employees called 


out at times outside of their regular work sched- 
ule... . New York City and New York Univer- 
sity recently received a grant of $250,000 from 
the Ford Foundation to begin a program for 
the development of executive and intermediate 
management personnel for key municipal em- 
ployees in the metropolitan area. . . . Burlington, 
North Carolina, recently presented safe driving 
awards to 75 employees at a formal ceremony. 
Depending on length of service, employees re- 
ceived certificates, lapel pins, and tie clasps for 
safe driving records of one year or more... . 
Covina, California, has completed its 1958 em- 
ployee survey to ascertain attitudes on conditions 
of municipal employment. The survey covered 
all city employees and dealt with job attitudes, 
working conditions, management and supervi- 
sion, equipment and tools, attitudes of supervisors, 
and other phases of the job....Bar Harbor, 
Maine, has adopted job classification and pay 
plans for town and school employees. The plans 
were developed by the joint effort of town and 
school employees and included a survey of all 
jobs in the town service and rates of pay for com- 
parable employment in the area. 


Voids Subdivision Payments 

A California court ruled in November, 1957, 
that the city of Upland could not require pay- 
ments for park and school sites and for construc- 
tion of drainage structures as a condition of 
approval for subdivision plats (Kelber v. City 
of Upland, 318 P. 2d 561). The city subdivision 
regulations required that the developer pay $30 
for each lot in the subdivision with the funds 
to go to a park and school site fund. The city 
also required a fee of $99.07 an acre in lieu 
of construction of drainage structures. The plain- 
tiff contended that the requirements are in con- 
flict with the subdivision map act and imposed 
conditions that are invalid. The city contended 
that the requirement of such contributions “‘is 
in line with the extend 
the earlier concept of the police power as confined 
to matters of public peace, safety, morals and 
health so as to include the broader field of 
general welfare. ...”? The court ruled in favor 
of the plaintiff largely on the grounds that the 


modern tendency to 
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subdivision map was intended to limit the au- 
thority of a city to adopt local ordinances regu- 
lating subdivisions. The court stated that sub- 
division fees “‘. . . are not reasonable requirements 
for the design and improvement of the subdi- 
vision itself... .” 


Lease-Purchase Fire Stations 

Two new fire stations were built recently 
in Hayward, California, by the lease-purchase 
method of financing. The city called for bids 
on the stations to be built according to plans 
and specifications prepared by the city. The 
bidders were asked to state how much they 
would expect in payments for 15-, 20-, or 25-year 
periods. Three bids were submitted, and the 
low bidder will receive 5.7 per cent interest 
over a 25-year period. Each fire station will 
cost $72,000 plus interest. The lease-purchase 
method was used because the city expects to 
place a large bond issue on the ballot in the fall 
and did not wish to jeopardize that issue by 
asking for citizen approval of a relatively small 
amount at this time. Hayward also has built 
a water fluoridation and pumping station costing 
$250,000 from water revenue bonds. An addition 
to the public library, costing $75,000, is being 
built from pay-as-you-go funds. 


Metropolitan Area News 

A metropolitan county has been recommended 
for Fairfax County, Virginia, in a report recently 
submitted by the Public Administration Service. 
The county would be divided into nine districts 
to provide a link between local areas and the 
county government. In addition to being elec- 
toral districts for members of the county govern- 
ing body, these districts also would perform the 
wide range of urban functions which, under Vir- 
ginia law, may be furnished through service dis- 
tricts. Each district would have a five-member, 
elected governing board. The proposal received 
unanimous support from the Fairfax County 
Board of Supervisors, but was opposed in the four 
incoporated towns which would have been dis- 
solved and changed to district status. Legislation 
for the county reorganization was introduced in 
the 1958 Virginia Assembly, but no action was 
taken....A New Flint Committee has been 
organized to seek action on the proposal for 
the creation of a new enlarged city to replace the 
existing city of Flint, Michigan, and the sur- 
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rounding urban area. The committee is com- 
posed of business, labor, and industrial leaders in 
the area to organize support for the new govern- 
mental proposal. . . . / A temporary committee has 
been organized in Los Angeles composed of 
governmental representatives in the city and 
county area to organize an official study com- 
mission on metropolitan problems. 


Provides City Airport Data 

Municipal airports in larger cities are more 
likely to be self-supporting financially than are 
smaller airports according to data compiled for 
the just-published 1958 Municipal Year Book. Most 
of the airports in cities under 100,000 population 
require subsidy in the form of direct city govern- 
ment appropriations. In nearly three-quarters 
of the reporting cities the airport managers are 
appointed by the municipality’s chief executive 
or department head; the remainder are selected 
by the city council or the airport board. The 
airport manager receives a lower median salary 
than most of the full-time municipal officials. 
His median salary is $6,000 for all cities over 
10,000 population and ranges from a median 
low of $4,800 in cities of 25,000 to 50,000 to 
a median high of $12,000 in cities over 500,000. 
The large cities generally operate airports which 
have more employees, are served by more sched- 
uled airlines, receive more flights per day, and 
offer more terminal facilities than the smaller 
Cities. 


Compares Municipal Finances 

Total state and local taxes paid by an average 
householder range from $231 to $534 per year ac- 
cording to a study recently made by the depart- 
ment of administration, Wichita, Kansas. The 
analysis was made for 24 selected cities on the 
basis of a householder with an annual income of 
$5,000, a wife and two children, living in a three- 
bedroom brick veneer house. For intercity com- 
parisons the householder was assumed to own a 
1954 Ford automobile, using 600 gallons of gas 
per year, and to smoke one pack of cigarettes a 
day. The sales tax, if any, was based on purchases 
equivalent to one-half of his income. With this 
description, including detailed specifications for 
the house, data were secured from the 24 cities on 
real and personal property taxes, garbage and 
sewage charges, state and local sales taxes, and 
state and local income taxes. The highest total 
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annual taxes paid were reported for Buffalo, Des 
$359 


ranked 15th in the list. The lowest cities, ranging 


Moines, and Minneapolis. Wichita, at 
from $231 to $241, were Houston, Atlanta, and 
Miami. The information was gathered as part of 
a report prepared for the Wichita city council on 
municipal government revenues and expendi- 
tures. 


City-District Cooperation 
Milpitas, California (1,924), provides operat- 
ing and staff services for water and sanitary 
districts serving the area under contractual agree- 


The 


on a cost basis including operation of a primary- 


ments. city provides the special services 
secondary sewage disposal system and treatment 
plant and a water distribution system. The dis- 
tricts reimburse the city each month for the 
cost of materials and supplies, rental of equip- 
ment, personal services, and an allowance for 
overhead. At the end of each fiscal year an in- 
dependent audit is made by an auditor selected 
by both parties to the agreement. At that time 
a year-end adjustment is made to either party 
on the basis of the final cost figures as shown 
by the audit. The city submits periodic financial 
reports to the special districts and carries liability 
insurance protecting all parties. The agreements 
specifically protect all powers of the districts 
relating to legislative functions, setting of rates 
or charges, adoption of budgets, establishment 
of tax rates, legal and engineering services, own- 


ership of property, and purchase of equipment. 


Fire Radio Network 
An emergency radion network has been in- 
stalled in New 


which will eventually tie in with every fire de- 


Haven County, Connecticut, 
partment across the county through the use of 
two-way radios. The radio dispatching center will 
be located in New Haven, and the main control 
center will be in nearby Middlebury. The ulti- 
mate goal of this network is to alert any fire de- 
partment in the county for mutual aid during 
emergencies and will have a direct tie-in with 
state-wide resources in case of major disasters or 
civil defense programs. A dial selective calling 
system will allow automatic choice of either the 
county-wide or state-wide frequencies operating 
in the 30 megacycle band and also will allow 
choice of either of two receivers to be used. This 
feature will permit dispatches to mute a receiver 
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and switch it to the second one if there is inter- 
ference at any time. The dial selective calling 
system is capable of selecting up to 10,000 coding 
combinations and will be used to pinpoint a call 
the system’s fire 


to any of departments or 


vehicles. 


Regulations on Air Conditioning 

The Michigan Municipal League has issued 
a survey on air-conditioning regulations in se- 
Hall 


made 


lected cities in the United States (see City 
Bookshelf). The report, based on a survey 
by the city of Grand Rapids, indicates that 
the control of non-recirculating air conditioning 
is a serious problem in many cities. Nearly two- 
thirds of 159 cities and other jurisdictions con- 
tacted supplied their opinions and described the 
local situations which affected their approach to 
the problem. Many cities agreed that a demand 


charge was the proper means of controlling peak 


providing adequate 


water requirements and 
compensation for the use of water. Most of them, 
however, felt that a demand charge would not 
gain wide public acceptance or may not be suit- 
able for local conditions. The major cause for 
concern was the low diversity factor of air-condi- 
tioning operations. During the peak summer 
months air conditioning units tend to operate 
during fixed periods of the day without regard to 
other factors. Because of the rapid growth of the 
air conditioning in most cities, the water systems 
have not been designed for the long-term peak 
load created. The report includes tables and ap- 
pendices on regulations in selected cities. 


Health in Metropolitan Areas 
The National Health Council adopted the 


theme “Urban Sprawl and Health” at its na- 
tional conference held in Philadelphia, March 
18 to 20, 1958. A series of panels discussed the 
impact of urban sprawl on American cities and 
included such topics as community planning of 
hospitals and hospital-related services, commu- 
between official and volunteer 


health 


special problems of private practice, problems of 


nity research 


agencies, local department programs, 
community organization of voluntary health as- 
sociations, mental and social health of suburban 
and central cities, environmental and industrial 
health, and adaptation of governmental struc- 
ture to meet metropolitan health problems. The 


panels concluded: (1) Health and health services 
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must be related to the metropolitan area. (2) The 
health function must operate within existing gov- 
ernmental structures; however, it should be able 
to adopt new concepts of organization which 
will go beyond territorial boundaries. (3) Re- 
search and planning must be broad enough to 
embrace total geographic as well as total com- 
munity focus. (4) In consolidating and expand- 
ing services into other jurisdictions, the health 
function must preserve its individuality and per- 
sonal ideals. 


Merchants Confident of Future 

The downtown merchants of five sample sub- 
urban communities in northern New Jersey 
(Hackensack, Fair Lawn, Englewood, Ridge- 
wood, and Bergen) expressed confidence that 
after a brief setback they will recover and expand 
their markets despite the competition from near- 
by shopping centers. Nearly three-fourths of all 
merchants questioned in a survey conducted by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University (see City Hall 
Bookshelf) (1) stated that the central business dis- 
tricts will lose some business only during the first 
year or two to the shopping centers. These mer- 
chants expected that the impact will be greatest 
on the small- to medium-sized store, carrying 
standardized merchandise, and catering to low- 
to medium-income groups. Merchants who pro- 
vide convenient-goods (such as food stores) do not 
expect any serious loss of business. Downtown 
merchants felt that the central business district 
has the advantage of better customer relations 
(extra services and direct contact) and greater 
accessibility. 


City Planning News 


San Antonio, Texas, had adopted compre- 
hensive subdivision regulations which include 
detailed specifications for streets, alleys, storm 
drains, curbs, gutters, and other types of public 
improvements. Typical improvements are illus- 
trated by engineering drawings, and design cri- 
teria are provided. ... The comprehensive plan 
for Winnetka, Illinois, has been revised and 
brought up to date with new suggestions on 
transportation, public buildings, and other phases 
of the community environment. The plan was 
originally drafted in 1921 and extensively revised 
in 1935 and 1945. . . . Citizens in Norway, Maine 
(3,811), are conducting their own community 
planning with volunteer citizen help. The groups 
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participating include the junior chamber of com- 
merce, the junior and senior high schools, and 
the business and professional women’s club. The 
town hopes to complete a master plan by March, 
1959. Over-all guidance is being provided by 
a planning consultant. 


Installs Telephone Call Boxes 

San Leandro, California, has installed 20 pub- 
lic emergency telephone call boxes at major 
street intersections where traffic signals are lo- 
cated. The cost of installation was $4,428, and the 
city pays the telephone company a monthly 
rental of $187.75. The user can pick up the tele- 
phone and, without dialing, talk directly to the 
dispatcher on duty at police headquarters. The 
dispatcher learns the type of emergency, its ex- 
tent, and the type of equipment needed. He then 
notifies the proper city department and relays the 
information. The call boxes are mounted on steel 
poles and are identified by a pyramid-shaped 
sign—‘‘Fire, Police, Ambulance, Emergency.” 


Asks Cities To Replace Autos 

The Detroit city council has adopted a reso- 
lution which requests local governments through- 
out the nation to replace their motor vehicles 
now rather than later in the year. The resolution 
reads in part, ““Whereas, an increase in the pro- 
duction of automobiles will provide work in al- 
lied industries, thus relieving the unemployment 
situation throughout the country, therefore be it 
resolved, that the local units of government 
throughout the United States are urged to give 
serious and favorable consideration to providing 
appropriations for the replacement of their au- 
tomobiles, trucks and other rolling stock at this 
time rather than postpone such action and ex- 
tend the economic slump. . . .” 


Receives Income from Idle Funds 

Forty-one Connecticut towns and cities 
realized income during their latest fiscal years 
from idle funds not immediately needed for 
operating and capital expenditures. Twenty of 
these communities invested both their general 
revenue funds and bonds proceeds; seven, gen- 
eral revenue funds; and 14, bond proceeds. The 
municipalities which have tax collection dates 
closely coinciding with their fiscal year had the 
most extensive investment programs. Most of 
them invested in United States Treasury Bills 
(limited in maturity to 90, 91, or 92 days and 
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issued on a discount basis), since state law re- 
stricts local investments to federal securities. 
Hartford was the largest investor with $26.5 
million in short-term securities, obtaining a net 
income of $206,332. Greenwich earned $116,467 
on $3.9 million invested. 


Holds Student Government Day 

Ojai, California (3,930), recently held its first 
student government day to acquaint high school 
students and their parents with the operations of 
the city government under the council-manager 
plan. Twelve student officials were assigned to 
accompany city officials and department heads 
on their regular duties during a work day. The 
students were officially appointed as acting direc- 
tors and sworn in by the city clerk. The appoint- 
ments paralleled as closely as possible the student 
body positions held by the students. Each student 
had an opportunity to observe the operations 
and the procedures of his department first hand. 
The students were guests of thecity at aluncheon 
where the mayor and the city manager explained 
the operations of the city government. Following 
the lunch City Manager J. Julian Baget went 
over the items on the agenda for the city council 
meeting and explained the background informa- 
tion, the factors relating to each item, and the 
policy questions before the council. The students 
then went to a city council meeting where each 
was presented with a certificate from the mayor 
in recognition of his service for the city. 


Release City Cemetery Data 

A total of 188 out of the 262 reporting cities 
indicate that they have some form of perpetual 
care for municipally owned cemeteries, according 
to data compiled for the 1958 Municipal Year 
Book. Of these 188 cities, 112 state that all 
cemetery areas have perpetual care; 51 indicate 
that certain sections of the cemeteries have the 
plan in effect; and 25 that perpetual care applies 
only to individual lots. For the majority of these 
cities (116), a definite percentage of the purchase 
price of the lot or grave is used for a perpetual 
care fund. The percentage contribution ranges 
from a low of 10 to a high of 100 per cent 
with a median contribution of 50 per cent. The 
perpetual care funds are regulated by state laws 
in 109 cities, and 88 cities have in the past 
five years made a thorough financial analysis 
of the perpetual care fund. Operating revenues 
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(sale of cemetery lots and services and income 
from perpetual care funds) were sufficient to 
all cemetery expenditures in only 17 
of 155 reporting cities. 


meet out 


Grant for County Association 

A grant of $160,000 has been made to the 
National Association of County Officials to fi- 
mance an expanded program for the next five 
years. The grant has been made by the Ford 
Foundation and will be administered by the 
Association’s newly created corporation, Local 
Government Education and Research, Inc. The 
grants will be made in diminishing amounts 
each year so that the Association will be self 
supporting by 1963. The funds will be used 
“‘to help provide leadership in assisting urban 
counties better to discharge their metropolitan 
area responsibilities; to help strengthen the serv- 
ice programs of state associations of county offi- 
cials; to establish a central clearinghouse for 
data on county government; to improve the 
quality of publications in the field of county 
government; to conduct research and dissem- 
inate information on county problems; and to 
help raise the level of annual conference programs 
of the National Association of County Officials.”’ 


Steps for Administrative Improvement 


Several steps have been taken recently in 
Riverside, California, to consolidate municipal 
government functions and to strengthen manage- 
ment control and review. A city prosecutor has 
been hired for stricter enforcement of health, 
safety, building, fire, and safety codes. A public 
services department has been established to 
handle street cleaning, refuse collection, sewer 
repairs, and other functions with the public 
works department to concentrate on engineering 
and construction. Other organizational steps in- 
clude combining the park and recreation de- 
partments into one city agency to be headed by 
a single director, establishing a purchasing de- 
partment, and creating a department of per- 
sonnel. A full-time civil defense director has been 
hired. New procedures have been established 
for handling citizen complaints and service 
requests. 


Experiment in Public Housing 
Philadelphia has received permission from the 
United States Public Housing Administration 
to provide low-income housing by the use of 
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scattered, private homes. The city will purchase 
older, privately owned dwellings and renovate 
the structures for public housing. City officials 
believe that the plan will bring advantages of 
lower costs, avoidance of the institutionalization 
of project housing, and increased availability 
of sites. . . . Cedartown, Georgia (9,470), is erect- 
ing single-family and duplex houses for low- 
income housiag. The city is constructing 20 units, 
and they are scattered over the entire city. No 
more than four units have been located at any 
one site. The houses will have front and back 
yards and will be located on existing streets with 
utility services already available. The city is 
planning an additional 30 units of this type to be 
built in the future. 


Establishes Property Inventory 

A central inventory of city-owned personal 
property is under way in San Antonio, Texas. A 
property record section of the finance depart- 
ment will be responsible for the program and 
maintenance of a perpetual inventory. A physi- 
cal inventory will be taken of all city-owned prop- 
erty including machinery, equipment, office fur- 
niture and fixtures, and collective items such as 
libraries and collections. Each department head 
designates himself or one of his employees as 
property manager who will supervise the taking 
and recording of the inventory in his department. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


A property inventory form was designed which 
provides space for item number; classification; 
description, with manufacturer’s name or model 
numbers; serial number; date purchased; origi- 
nal cost; and remarks. Only items costing $25 or 
more will be recorded. An instruction list has 
been drawn up and an inventory calendar pre- 


pared. 


Approves Water Desalting Plant 

The city council of Coalinga, California, ap- 
proved the first water desalting plant to serve a 
United States community. The city’s well water 
was too salty to drink, and, consequently, 17,000 
gallons of fresh soft water was shipped 45 miles 
by rail each day at an average cost of $43,000 
annually. The council’s action followed a two- 
month demonstration and sampling of the de- 
salted water and the normal water supply during 
which time most people were unable to tell the 
difference between the two. The new plant will 
supply 28,000 gallons per day by removing 
excess minerals from the city’s well water which 
contains about one-fifteenth as much salt as sea 
water. The water is desalted by passing an elec- 
tric current through the salty water removing the 
atomic-size salt ions. Special plastic membranes 
allow the salt to pass through while retaining the 
desalted water. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Association of County Officials— 
Portland, Oregon, August 10-13, 1958. 

National Municipal League—Colorado 
Springs, September 14-17, 1958. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Los 
Angeles, September 15-18, 1958. 

National Recreation Association—Atlantic 
City, September 22-26, 1958. 

American Public Works Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 28—October 1, 1958. 

Public Personnel Association—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 28—October 2, 1958. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Boston, October 5-8, 1958. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 


opment Officials—San Francisco, October 12- 
15, 1958. 

American Institute of Park Executives—New 
Orleans, October 12-16, 1958. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Dallas, October 19-23, 1958. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Cleveland, October 19-22, 1958. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Miami Beach, Florida, October 26-31, 1958. 

Inter-American Congress of Municipalities— 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, November 10-16, 1958. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Miami Beach, 
Florida, November 11-13, 1958. 

American Municipal Association—Boston, 
November 30—December 3, 1958, 
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Liberal Arts Provides the Basis 
for Better Managers 

IBERAL arts and management have a close 

relationship. Properly applied, liberal arts 
can transpose the entire philosophy and char- 
acter of management. 

Liberal arts provides a man with knowledge 
and the ability to apply it. This type of an educa- 
tion perfects the man as a man and is not intended 
to perfect a lawyer, an engineer, or a manager. 

Liberal arts enhances management by equip- 
ping a person to handle men. To handle men, a 
manager must teach them. An individual may 
have sufficient knowledge to teach, but may not 
be able to transmit that knowledge to others. 

Liberal arts aids the manager in understand- 
ing people and the conditions which affect them. 
It makes the manager aware of the moral re- 
sponsibilities of his functions. It guides him to 
other fields than management and broadens his 
outlook. 

Consequently, a trend exists whereby ex- 
perienced managers and executives are brought 
together for a period of instruction and discussion 
in liberal arts. 

Several considerations should be made in con- 
ducting programs of liberal education for the 
executive: 

1. Managers should receive instruction in 
restricted solely to 
executives so as to provide exploration of ideas 
and exchange of different points of view. 


heterogeneous groups not 


2. Managers should develop the practice of 
re-examining their opinions and prejudices which 
will be continued after the class is over. 

3. Managers should be shown a wide realm of 
possibilities which can be pursued after the edu- 
cational program has been terminated. 

4. Managers should meet teachers exemplify- 
ing the 
maturity. 


achievement of individuality and 

5. Managers should be willing to take the risks 
that such training may change or cast doubts 
upon their established practices and policies.— 
“The Liberal Arts in Management.” By Charles 
A. Nelson. Harvard Business Review, May-June, 
1958. 


Allowing Freedom To Act 
Fosters Initiative 


NEW concept in management, the granting 
A of complete freedom to perform a task 
without supervision, can achieve greater results 
than the delegation of authority. The latter idea 
may grant an individual a wide latitude of ac- 
tion; still he must conform to traditional methods 
and be dependent upon his superior for support. 

The granting of freedom to act is complete. 
The individual may perform his tasks as best he 
sees fit. He has the responsibility for self-develop- 
ment and initiative. He applies his own theories 
and ways to do his duties. He is allowed to make 
mistakes and corrections and to change his ap- 
proach in handling his job. 

Freedom to act does not result in an absence 
of supervision. The supervisor retains his author- 
ity and is responsible for the over-all operations. 
He has a new and more responsible role. He must 
obtain the maximum ability and creativeness out 
of his subordinates. He retains an atmosphere in 
which freedom of the individual is recognized 
and in which various individualities do not come 
in conflict with each other. 

Five factors are required in the administration 
of this freedom: 

1. The supervisor must relinquish much of his 
daily control over his subordinates and allow 
them freedom of action and inquiry. 

2. A new system of rules must provide for 
greater freedom of the individual. 
sufficient 
information extending beyond his immediate 


3. The subordinate must receive 
needs: the organization’s objectives and its future 
plans, the purposes and actions of other branches 
and departments, and the objectives and actions 
of his associates. 

4. The subordinate must be able to evaluate 
his own actions and conduct impersonal follow- 
up on the quality of his work. 

5. The supervisor must instill freedom to act 
as part of the total philosophy and the practice 
Authority, and 
Bennett E. Kline and 
Norman H. Martin. Harvard Business Review, 
May-June, 1958. 


of management.—‘‘Freedom, 


Decentralization.” By 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





APPRAISAL AND VALUATION MANUAL. American 
Society of Appraisers, Manual Division, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 19. 1958. 
500pp. $15. 


ASSESSED VALUES AND SALES Prices OF TRANS- 
FERRED REAL Property. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington 25, D.C. 1958. 30pp. 25 
cents. (Advance release of the 1957 Census of 
Governments.) 


Tue Case FoR THE UNION Suop. Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, 815 Sixteen 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1957. 31pp. 


Tue Crry MANAGER’s Jos. By Stuart A. Mac- 
Corkle. Institute of Public Affairs, University 
of Texas, Austin. 1958. 38pp. $2. (Deals with 
what council expects from manager, his rela- 
tions with press and public, his leadership 
functions, and his personal liability.) 


GOVERNMENTAL AND FINANCIAL DaTA FOR SMALL 
Councit-MANaAGER Cites. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1958. 61pp. $2. (See p. 166.) 


INFLUENCE OF HiGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS ON 
Ursan Lanp: A Grapuic Summary. By 
William L. Garrison and Marion E. Marts. 
Highway Economic Studies, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5. 1958. 70pp. (Survey of 
studies made throughout the county of impact 
of highway improvement on land value, busi- 
ness, traffic, and other phases. Contains photo- 
graphs, maps, charts, and bibliography.) 


Tue Law or Crvi Service. By H. Eliot Kaplan. 
Matthew Bender and Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Albany 1, New York. 1958. 440pp. $11. 
(See p. 167.) 


MitTcHELt Farr SHoppine District. City Plan- 
ning Division, 155 East Kilbourn Avenue, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 1957. 38 pp. (Plan for 
the economic and physical betterment of a 
regional shopping area.) 


Mopet MunicrpaL Revenue Bonp Law. Na- 
tional Municipal League, 47 East 68 Street, 
New York 21. 1958. 20pp. $1. 


A Mopet PrRocepuRE FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF ZontnGc Recutations. By Robert M. 
Leary. Urban Land Institute, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1958. 95pp. 
$5. (See p. 166.) 


MunicipaL Utitiry AND OTHER ExpENse Ac- 
COUNTING. Municipal Finance, May, 1958 (en- 
tire issue). Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
50 cents. 


Po.ice PLANNING. By O. W. Wilson. Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 East Lawrence 
Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. Second edition, 
1958. 546pp. $8.75. (Analyzes planning 
process in a police department and discusses 
factors in developing organization structure 
and operations.) 


RECREATION Paces. By Wayne R. Williams, 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, 1958. 302pp. $18. 
(Contains over 400 photographs, drawings, 
and plans with accompanying text describing 
a variety of recreation areas.) 


REGULATION OF AIR ConpiITIONING UNnrrts. The 
Michigan Municipal League, 205 South State 
Street, Ann Arbor. 1958. 44pp. $3. (See p. 
173.) 


SuBuRBAN DownTOwN IN TRANSITION. By Samuel 
Pratt and Lois Pratt. Institute of Research, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 1958. 113pp. $3. (See p. 174.) 


Trarric Law ENFORCEMENT Series: (1) Srop- 
PING AND APPROACHING THE TRAFFIC VIOLA- 
TOR. (2) PaTRoL ror Trarric Law ENForRceE- 
MENT. (3) OrFICER—VIOLATOR RELATIONSHIP. 
(4) Pursutr in Trarric Law ENFoRCEMENT. 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
1804 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Each section, 35 cents. (Series of basic training 
manuals on traffic law enforcement published 
in the Traffic Digest and Review. Each section 
is in pamphlet form, punched for three-ring 


notebook. Discount prices for quantity pur- 
chases.) 
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Feb. | LIGHT UP AMERICA... 


eS 


SS a 


DAWN NOON 


SUNDOWN 


MIDNIGHT 


How does your town plan to combat darkness? 


In five out of six communities, shopping and 
residential streets which are pleasant and 
inviting in the daytime become dark and 
unattractive when night falls. ‘‘Horse and 
buggy” lighting cuts down the hours of 
business, reduces social activity, keeps away 
visitors, and sets the stage for juvenile delin- 
quency, crime and traffic accidents. 

That’s why hundreds of civic leaders across 
the nation are sponsoring good lighting in 
their towns. Adequate street lighting has 





“Out of Darkness,“ co new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met its 
street lighting problems, is now available 
to civic groups, community service organ- 
izations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, block 
and white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow 
a print of “Out of Darkness” from your 
nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. 











already proved that its benefits far out- 
weigh its moderate cost. Brightly lighted 
shopping streets act as a magnet, pulling 
buyers from miles around. Community life 
is quickened when streets are safe. Crime is 
reduced. Accidents are fewer 

People know that the well-lighted town is 
a progressive town—a good place to live 
and to establish business and industry. 
Why not find out how much good lighting 
can do for your community? 


Section H455-15 ~T 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, New York 


Please send me a free copy of the 24-page 


bulletin, ‘‘Light The Way To A Better Commu- 
nity,” GEA-6047. 


Name 


Street 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Today’s public official is interested in the facts... 


Tey 


-+.and the facts are the reason 
behind the big switch to 


LEACH PACKMASTER 


Frequent, economical refuse collection tops the list of 
important municipal services the modern community is 
expected to provide. That's why today’s public official 
is taking a close look at all the facts before selecting 
refuse collection equipment. ° 
The LEACH PACKMASTER scores high on all those Attachable Container 
vital points essential to fast, low cost refuse collection. LEACH PACKMASTER 
Yes, that’s the reason city after city is selecting it to do we 
the job. A super-fast loading cycle . . . ease of operation S — additional cost, the LEACH 
... low (44-inches below truck frame) loading height ee eee 

. wide, roomy 1% cubic yard hopper capacity . . . ment. Mobile, one cubic yard contain- 
fewer trips to the disposal site . . . lower maintenance ers are spotted at your commercial 
costs . . . wider selection of body sizes. These are just stops and emptied mechanically. Han- 
a few of the outstanding advantages you get with the dling costs for commercial pick ups 
LEACH PACKMASTER. are drastically cut. 











Why not get all the facts by writing for literature today. See for your- 
self how the PACKMASTER can lower refuse collection costs for you. 


0 OOOO SS) 


Please send me additional LEACH PACKMASTER 
literature. 


NAME 





TITLE 








CITY. STATE 
PM-58 


i ellleeenaliienennatinnaedtiieenenticometitcmeedtiententtamnatiameatientitaaet ited iinenditcenattttate iceman 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony ¢« Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. ¢ Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 


Rate Studies Financial and Economic Analyses 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design 
Valuations Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. e« Denver 2, Colo 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports “t- Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 


2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
1313 E. 60th ST. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 

Fucene 8. Power 

72> 1 irst Street 
-- . . ~ 


Ann Arbor, Micnigan 





Now rbvatalle 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Edition 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1958 


The most useful and comprehensive 
reference source on municipal trends in: 
Governmental Units 
Municipal Personnel 
Municipal Finance 
Municipal Activities 
Directories of Officials 
Plus new sections on: 
Curb Loading Zone 
Housing Demolit 
MA emeteries 
Municipal Airports 


Public Improvement 


598 pages. Clothbound. No advertising. 
Price $10, postpaid. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 





Chicago 37, Illinois 











